OXYGEN ON THE EVEREST PLIGHT
grams per cubic metre, i.e., 2.5 volumes of water vapour per
million volumes of oxygen.
Similarly, scrupulous care has to be exercised in the proper
drying of the gas cylinders themselves before being filled.
They are therefore subjected to a process of evacuation, the
metal walls at the same time being heated.
So much for the preparation of oxygen. It will be seen how
it was employed in the aeroplane.
The advice of the scientists was definite and unswerving.
Oxygen should be inhaled from the ground up in a tiny but
progressively increasing trickle until a maximum flow was
reached at 35,000 feet. The reason for this is that the human
lungs need to become accustomed to the breathing of pure
oxygen.
The ordinary atmosphere at sea-level contains only 22 parts
in a 100 of oxygen; the remainder, comprising other gases,
which, however useful they may be, in the formation of
picturesque sunsets and other purposes, are of no use for
breathing.
The pressure of the atmosphere at sea-level is 14.7 Ibs. per
square inch and as is generaUy known pressure decreases the
higher aircraft rises. Consequently the pressure of oxygen in
the air decreases as the pressure of the air itself diminishes.
This decrease in atmospheric pressure calls for the addi-
tional supply of oxygen, because of the deeper breathing
necessitated to take a sufficient quantity of oxygen to replace
that absorbed by bodily effort.
Two other dangers are the dulling of perception and judg-
ment and diminishing muscular strength.
The flying personnel must therefore be supplied with
sufficient additional oxygen to maintain normal breathing as at
sea-level.
Thus, the aviator, given an adequate supply of oxygen, need
not go short of breath at all until he reaches 33,000 feet, because
the shortage of oxygen in the air can be made good by giving
him compressed oxygen from a steel cylinder. At the height
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